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EDITORIALS 


VIP’S —As we stood in the Foyers of the Agricul- 

ture and Commerce buildings the other day, 
listening to the complimentary remarks of Ag Secre- 
tary Benson and Commerce Under Secretary Williams 
concerning the tremendous contributions of this great 
and wonderful industry to better living—secretly pat- 
ting ourselves on the back and thanking our lucky stars 
for having been born into this grand old industry, we 
were suddenly overcome by a feeling of sadness that 
the real VIP’s the canners themselves, could not be on 
hand to receive these plaudits personally. Understand- 
ably, they were too busy doing the very things for 
which they were being complimented, to take time out 
for a trip to Washington, pleasant though it might be. 


However if it so happens, Dear Canner, you are a 
bit weary from too long a stretch of 18 to 20 hour days, 
take a breather and read on another page of this issue, 
some of the nice things that were said about you there. 
Put your feet on top of the accumulated papers on your 
desk and pushing back in your office chair, close your 
eyes for a moment and “womp up” a vision of your 
great-grandfather sitting down, or standing up, with 
his family to dine. Somehow our vision always comes 
out as a fully bearded cave man, clothed in the usual 
leopard skin, chomping on a giant sized leg of mutton. 
Actually, great-grandfather’s diet was not much dif- 
ferent than the cave man. (He left the shores of Ire- 
land when they ran out of potatoes and, presumably, 
there wasn’t much else.) History tells us that his fall, 
winter, and spring diet consisted of yes, potatoes, dried 
fruits, dried meats, and dried fish chiefly. Now turn 
over in your mind the wide variety of luscious fruits 
and vegetables that are available to your own family, 
even in the dead of winter—strawberry shortcake in 
January, oyster bisque, or fried oysters in July—and 
at a price even you can afford, even when the market 
is at its sloppiest. Do this, and enjoy, at least momen- 
tarily, the knowledge that you are a Very Important 
Person. 


—Everyone seems to agree 


HELP YOURSELF 
that there is more sell-power 


TO IDEAS behind canned foods today 
than ever before at any one time, as a result of the 
September Canned Food Drive. Yet somehow market 
activity would seem to belie this. Ostensibly there’s 
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been no great rush to buy in anticipation of strengthen- 
ing consumer demands. If so, this is most unfortunate 
for apathy on the part of the buyer can quickly dis- 
sipate all the efforts of the industry. If this be so, we 
can only surmise that despite notable exceptions, the 
rank and file canner, as usual, did not get into the act. 
If this be so, he should do so at once, for despite these 
indications of a slow start, there’s every reason to 
believe that it will be no less successful. When the 
push is as great as this has been, something’s got to 
give. Our guess is that the carryover effects will be 
long and lasting, and we’ll go a bit further and guess 
that much of the drive itself will be continued. There 
are signs in the wind that would indicate this. 


DO IT —Be that as it may, there is still 
YOURSELF time to get in some telling blows. 

he National Canners Association 
has shown the way for those who might not know how 
to begin, with its “Do It Yourself Kit’. If you haven’t 
a copy, get one either from the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, or from Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. With that fine assist available, 
incidentally a much needed one, and expertly done 
in this case, there is absolutely no excuse for anyone 
not getting into the act. 


Here’s what the kit provides. 1—Actual letters that 
may be addressed to your retail food store managers 
urging their participation through special featuring 
of displays and ads; 2—Samples of news releases that 
you may send to the local newspaper calling the editor’s 
attention to Canned Foods Month; 3—A sample letter 
to program directors of radio and TV stations, provid- 
ing copy for spot announcements about the event, 
offering 1314 minute movie “The Three Squares” to 
TV program directors, also the vocational guidance 
film “The Story of John Porter’; the same sort of 
samples are provided for newspaper editors, school 
lunch chairmen, club program chairmen, etc. It’s all 
there in black and white, all the individual canner, 
broker, or allied individual has to do is copy them off 
on his own letterhead. Orchids to NCA and DAY for 
a grand job in this so often neglected area. But to be 
effective they must be used. Do it. 


MARKET SHENANIGANS—Please turn to Page 14. 
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PROMOTION 


Government Salutes Inaugurate 
“September is Canned Foods 
Month” 


The month-long observance of “Sep- 
tember is Canned Foods Month” was 
inaugurated in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 2 in joint ceremonies by officials 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
U. S. Department of Commerce and the 
National Canners Association. 


Salutes to the caning industry were 
given by Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson; Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Walter Williams; Lewis M. Par- 


sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., Vice President of © 


the United States Steel Corporation; and 
John C. Swift, Chicago, Ill., President of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. Response on behalf of the 
canning industry was made by Edward 
E. Burns, Alton, N. Y., 1958 President 
of the National Canners Association. 


The two ceremonies were held before 
impressive exhibits illustrating the bene- 
fits food canning offers the farmer and 
the services USDA extends to members 
of the canning industry at the Depart- 
men of Agriculture Patio, and extensive 
displays highlighting the importance of 
the caning industry to the Nation’s econ- 
omy and the services Commerce offers to 
canners, as well as the container, machin- 
ery and supply manufacturers who equip 
canneries, in the Department of Com- 
merce Lobby. The exhibits have been 
viewed by between 4,000 and 5,000 per- 
sons daily since they were opened in mid- 
August. 


BENSON PULLS OUT STOPPERS 


Secretary Benson was lavish in his 
praise of the Industry’s contribution to a 
better way of life. He said that it was 
a source of personal satisfaction to ex- 
press the appreciation of all in agricul- 
ture for the important role played by 
the canning industry in the distribution 
of the abundance of our farms. 


“Farmers everywhere should pause 
this month to renew their appreciation 
of the valuable service provided by the 
canners in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. Consumers, too, should be reminded 
that through the canning process they 
have for many years been eating better 
and more economically. 


“We have become so accustomed to 
having our cupboards well stocked with 
products of the canning industry that we, 
I fear, have taken this valuable service 
too much for granted. 

Referring to the miracle of canning, 
he continued—‘How remarkable it is, 
when we stop to think about it, that 
through the canning process we are able 
to extend the lifetime of food products 
far beyond their perishable limits! This 


is of incalculable value in making food: 


available in the desired quality and quan- 
tity and when and where we want it. 


“In many areas of our country grow- 
ers depend on canning as the major out- 
let for their products. Canning helps 
expand farm markets by opening new 


outlets, developing new products and ex- 
tending the length of the marketing 
season. 

“America leads the world in the preser- 
vation of food in canned form—in fact, 
there is no other country that even ap- 
proaches this record. I confess amaze- 
ment myself at the great variety of can- 
ned foods which are available. This dis- 
play numbers 1,294 different items—all 
available to add extra variety and extra 
appeal to American meals. 


“But even with all this readily avail- 
able food so conveniently packaged, 
American consumers get their food for 
a smaller percentage of the average 
income than is true most anywhere else 
in the world. This is one of the blessings 
of our free enterprise system,” he con- 
cluded. 


REVOLUTION IN EATING 


Under Secretary Williams reminded 
his audience that the progress of the 
Canning Industry has, over the years, 
completely revolutionized the eating 
habits of the world’s population. He 
commended the canning industry for 
some of its innovations—first in prepack- 
aging of food, first in automation, “An- 
other attribute of canned foods that is 
important to the consumer is their rela- 
tively stable price, constantly in the 
‘Best Buy’ group of all food products,” 
he stated. 


Mr. Burns spoke of the interdepend- 
ence between farmer and canner, one as 
the producer, the other as the processor 
and merchandiser of canning crops. “The 
ideal and aims of agribusiness must al- 
ways be to produce foods of better qual- 
ity, to grow, tend, harvest, process, dis- 
tribute and promote the foods in such 
a manner as to best serve the consumer,” 
he said. At Commerce, Mr. Burns spoke 
of the strong part the Department played 
in insuring the supplies of strategic ma- 
terials needed by food canners to feed the 
public and the armed forces during the 
war. “Commerce continues this recogni- 
tion of the essentiality of canned foods 
and the dependence of both the military 
and civilian population on that essen- 
tiality.” Mr. Burns stated ‘that the part- 
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SEPTEMBER IS CANNED FOODS MONTH campaign gets 
finishing touches as Executive Director Howard Eaton (right) 
and M. A. Clevenger (center), chairman of the Month’s executive 
committee, work with Robert C. Stolk, vice president of the 
American Can Company, on plans for the nation-wide campaign. 
Here they inspect preliminary sketch of theme-art for the Month, 
which will be used in newspapers and magazines, on TV and in 
grocery stores during September. Canco will feature the theme- 
art and help merchandise canned foods via Dave Garroway’s 
“Today” program on NBC-TV during the month. Scores of other 
suppliers and individual canners are mobilizing their promotional 
resources behind the unified canned foods drive. 
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nership and understanding between the 
Government agencies and canners, car- 
ried out with mutual dedication, is what 
has enabled “the canning industry to 
serve the public so effectively.” 


THIRD LARGEST USER OF STEEL 


Mr. Parsons reminded his listeners 
that he was saluting the “third largest 
user of steel.” Canners’ use of this basic 
metal is exceeded only by the automotive 
and construction industries. “I hope that 
September will truly be a record month 
of canned foods consumption in the 
Nation.” He spoke of the scientific basis 
of canning, and stated that this applies 
also to the containers and closures, made 
from tin-coated steel. “Thus the container 
and the canned product it holds combine 
to impart safety, nutrition, convenience 
and practical value to the Nation’s food 
basket,” he asserted. 


Mr. Swift spoke of the part machinery 
and supply firms have played in helping 
the canner “toward improved quality of 
product, more economical processing and 
better packaging. This has resulted in 
canned foods becoming a mainstay of 
America’s food supply.” 


Master of ceremonies at the USDA 
Salute was Roy W. Lennartson, Deputy 
Administrator for Marketing Services, 
Agricultural Marketing Service; at Com- 
merce it was William C. Truppner, 
Deputy Administrator, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits built in the USDA Patio 
and Commerce Lobby by staff members 
of the two agencies and the National 
Canners Association are educational. 
They show how the diverse products of 
farm, field, orchard and sea are brought 
to the consumer. The source of canned 
foods is depicted in a large colored, illus- 
trated map presenting the states in pro- 
portions measured by their canned foods 
productivity. The map was engineered 
as part of N.C.A.’s Consumer and Trade 
Relations program. Colored slides depict 
the skills of modern agriculture in pro- 
ducing canning crops. Blownup photos 


APPLES 
ENJOY APPLE PRODUCTS | 
“SEPTEMBER \S CANWED FOODS MONTH 


With the 1958-59 pack of canned apple 
sauce, apple slices and apple juice mov- 
ing into distribution, Processed Apples 
Institute, Inc., initiates its promotion con- 
currently with the SEPTEMBER IS 
CANNED FOODS MONTH campaign. 


show the USDA inspection services at 
work and depict the various ways con- 
sumers eat their canned foods—at home, 
in hotels and restaurants, and school 
lunch. A mass display of more than 
5,000 canned foods in metal and glass 
containers, supplied by more than 200 
members of N.C.A., illustrates the tre- 
mendous variety (1,294 different canned 
food items, at latest count) made avail- 
able to the public. This portrays the 
theme of another C.&T.R. project, “The 
Almost Complete Canner,” and in a thea- 
ter off the Patio, there are continous pub- 
lic showings of “The Three Squares,” a 
jointly-produced N.C.A.- USDA canning 
industry film. 


The exhibits at Commerce depict the 
size, importance, value and public service 


values of canning; illustrate the services 
by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration on food, containers, pack- 
aging, equipment, machinery, tools; the 
standards work, trade mark registration 
of labels and articles; and the marketing 
and distribution channels for canned 
foods. One of the exhibits there was built 
by the U. S. Steel Corporation, following 
the brochure “The Canning Industry” 
produced by the Information Division of 
N.C.A. and this portrays canning history, 
econemic size and importance, scientific 
research, nutrition, distribution, factory 
procedures, containers, and use. 

Following the ceremonies and the view- 
ing of the exhibits, members of the Wash- 
ington Press-Radio-TV corps were en- 
tertained at a buffet luncheon served in 
the Kitchens and Dining Room by the 
Consumer Service Division of N.C.A. 
Jack Grey, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, who is president of the Associa- 
tion, who is president of the Association 
of Canners State and Regional Secre- 
taries, was host for the luncheon, assisted 
by M. A. Clevenger of the Canners 
League of California, and John W. Rue 
of the Tri-State Packers’ Association. 


Sponsors of the salutes, exhibits and 
press luncheon were, besides USDA and 
Commerce, the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, the Malayan Tin 
Bureau, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Association of Canners State 
and Regional Secretaries, and the Can- 
ners League of California. 7 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in July totaled 18,980,000 
lbs., ready-to-cook weight, compared with 
16,008,000 in July last year. Quantity 
consisted of 15,194,000 lbs. of chicken, 
3,767,000 of turkey, and 19,000 of other 
poultry. Quantity of poultry used in can- 
ning and other processed foods during 
1st 7 months of 1958 totaled 147,316,000 
Ibs. compared with 120,097,000 during 
same period last year, an increase of 23 
percent. 


Tying-in with the promotion theme of Canned Foods Month— 
“Gold Rush ef Canned Food Values”—The Flexible Packaging 
Division of Continental Can Company is showing this sample 
of what can be done in metallic labels. From left to right, the 
labels are Shiny Gold Foil, the Division’s new Metallized Paper 
and Satin Finish Foil. All three metallic label types will also be 
offered to canners for use after the September promotion. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


This new Roswell “Compack” Hot Water Preheater has been 
introduced by the Chicago Stainless Equipment Corporation. 
The units can be acquired in either single or twin tube models. 
A noiseless steam injector with temperature controlled automa- 
tically is employed. The equipment is especially designed to 
handle heat transfer requirements of high solid, viscous food 
products to temperatures up to approximately 200°F. Small 
floor space, low maintenance, and initial cost with a capacity of 
up to 600,000 BTU’s per hour are some of the other features that 
make this unit attractive to food processors. 


Continental Can Reports Speedier 
Method of Making Cans 


Recently developed equipment to pro- 
duce metal cans at speeds of more than 
750 a minute, 50 percent faster than pre- 
vious production lines, has been success- 
fully tested in commercial operation by 
Continental Can Company, General 
Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the board 
has announced. 


The new “two-high” can line uses a 
technique of making can bodies in tan- 
dem and then separating them, along pre- 
scored lines, into individual units. The 
line was developed in 1956 at Continen- 
tal’s Metal Research and Development 
Center in Chicago, and has now been in 
commercial operation for a year. 


“We have delayed this announcement 
until now because we wanted to be fully 
satisfied that the new method is com- 
mercially feasible and will enable us to 
make economies in can manufacturing,” 
General Clay explained. “The first com- 
mercial line has now proved fully effec- 
tive, and additional lines are nearing 
completion.” 


The conventional method of making 
can bodies is to form cylinders by wrap- 
ping individual “blanks” of steel around 
a horn or mandrel. The opposing ends of 
the blanks, bent at an angle of nearly 180 
degrees, are interlocked, and the seam 
thus formed is then soldered. 


Making cans at speeds of more than 750 per minute by a new method developed 
by Continental Can Co., operator checks adjustment of unit which separates tandem 
can bodies into individual units which roll down chutes at bottom. 
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Normally this cperation is conducted in 
a continuous flow at speeds of 425 to 550 
can bodies a minute on a high-speed line. 
One can end is then attached to the body, 
and the cans are tested for leaks by air 
pressure, at the same speed, with defec- 
tive cans automatically rejected by the 
tester. The other end of the can is ap- 
plied after the can is filled. 


The new Continental method involves 
the use of double-sized blanks which are 
secred before they are formed into cylin- 
ders by means of a scoring device set to 
make a partial cut. After the tandem 
cylinders have been formed and the seam 
has been soldered, the double bodies are 
separated along the scoring line. 

The first “two-high” body line is being 
operated at less than its ultimate speed, 
and in subsequent lines speeds will be 
increased substantially. Continental has 
also for several years been exploring 
the possibility that can bodies can be 
made in multiples greater than two at 
even higher speeds. 

Although the cans which have been 
made for the past year on the prototype 
line have been of the type used for proc- 
essed food products, the new technique 
is adaptable to the manufacture of cans 
of other sizes and types. The principal 
economy made possible’by the new devel- 
opment lies in the increase of production 
per man hour. 


NEW MULTI-PURPOSE SCREEN 


A new screening machine designed and 
developed primarily for the pickle indus- 
try, has been announced by Simplicity 
Engineering Company, Durand, Michi- 
gan. 

This new screen can be successfully 
edapted to the processing of a variety of 
fruits and vegetables and can be used 
for pricking, scalping, sewage and de- 
watering of a number of products and 
is easy to clean. 

This machine may be constructed of 
stainless steel, and stainless steel cloth 
with most size openings can be installed 
at customer’s request. The motor unit 
is single or three-phase, one h.p. 
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WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P.O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has asked for bids 
on the following requirements: 


CANNED SWEET POTATOES — Yellow or 
Golden, whole and pieces, packed in light 
sirup, Fancy, Grade A, from 1958 crop, 
labeling required. 5,550 cases 24/2'%’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 4,405 
cases 24/2%4’s for delivery to Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; 11,040 cases 24/2%%’s for de- 
livery to Hines, Ill. Opening date Octo- 
ber 1. 


CANNED BEETS—Sliced, Small and Medi- 
um size, Fancy, Grade A, from 1958 crop, 
labeling required. 12,600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 4,780 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
11,090 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date September 30. 


CANNED BEET PUREE—F rom 1958 crop, 
labeling required. 1,175 cases 24/2’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 455 cases 
24/2’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
1,100 cases 24/2’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date September 20. 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. has 
announced tentative requirements for the 
Armed Forces on the following: 


CANNED FIGS — 6,119 cases 6/10’s and 
5,867 cases 24/214’s, of Grade A, Fancy, 
or Grade B, Choice, Kadota Figs. 


CANNED PEACHES — 24,575 cases 24/ 
2%’s, Grade A, Fancy, or Grade B, 
Choice, halved, yellow clingstone or free- 
stcne Peaches; and 18,529 cases 24/214’s, 
Grade A, Fancy, or Grade B, Choice, 
sliced or quartered, yellow cling or free- 
stone Peaches. 

Procurement will be made by the Oak- 
land Military Subsistence Market Center, 
2155 Webster St., Alameda, Calif. 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED LIMA BEANS—Grade B, Extra 
Standard, medium or smaller sizer, from 
1958 crop, commercial labels. 1,400 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date September 18. 


CANNED FIGS—Choice, Grade B, heavy 
syrup, from 1958 crop, commercial labels. 
2,400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va. Opening date September 18. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FOODS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it will buy Canned 
Tomato Paste for use in the School Lunch 
Program, and has also announced pur- 
chases of Canned Corn and additional 
Canned Green Beans for the Program. 


TOMATO PASTE — Offers may be sub- 
mitted on Canned Tomato Paste packed 
in No. 10 cans, to the Director, Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. by 
September 12 for acceptance by Septem- 
ber 19. Deliveries will be required dur- 
ing the period October 6 through Novem- 
ber 10. Further details may be obtained 
from Claude S. Morris at the above ad- 
dress. Telephone REpublic 7-4142, Ex- 
tension 2781. 


GREEN BEANS—The Department has an- 
nounced the purchase of 182,043 cases of 
No. 10’s and 8,000 cases of No. 303’s of 
U. S. Grade A Canned Green Beans for 
the School Lunch Program. These pur- 
chases were made in the states of Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin, at an average price after 
discounts, of $3.75 per case of 6/10’s. 
These purchases are in addition to the 
229,522 cases of 6/10’s purchased on 
August 14. 


CORN—The Department has purchased 
239,550 cases 6/10’s and 10,000 cases 
24/303’s of U. S. Grade A Canned Corn 
for the School Lunch Program. The pur- 
chases were made in the states of Idaho, 
Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, at an average price 
of $3.85 per case of 6/10’s and $2.45 per 
case of 24/303’s. 


U. S. FOODS IN FOREIGN 
EXHIBIT 


“Better Health Through Better Food” 
will be the theme of a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture exhibit at an International 
Fair in Vienna, Austria from Sept. 7 to 
14. The exhibit, presented in cooperation 
with private trade groups, will stress the 
quality and availability of U.S: fruits and 
vegetables, wheat, rice, canned and fro- 
zen foods. 


Austria, which imports 15 percent , of 
its total annual food requirements, is a 
good potential market for U.S. farm 
products. 


The fruit and vegetable display in the 
U.S. exhibit will illustrate a wide range 
of products of the U.S. canning industry, 
dried fruit, and fresh oranges, lemons, 
limes and grapefruit to many thousands 
of visitors to the Vienna Fair. 


The grain display will stress that mix- 
ing U.S. hard wheats with Austrian soft 
wheat produces a flour containing more 
protein than flour made from soft wheat 
alone and that this flour is superior for 
baking. Various kinds of rice, including 
the precooked product, will be exhibited 
and rice recipes distributed. 


Austrian consumers will see 70 differ- 
ent frozen foods including complete din- 
ners, fruits, meats, and cakes, and have 
an opportunity to taste samples of U.S. 
raisins, doughnuts made from U.S. ficur, 
and fruit juice. 

The Vienna exhibit will be presented as 
a part of USDA’s foreign agricultural 
market development program. 


Quick frozen fried clams in a new heat-and-serve pan with a 
bright five-color lid, shown upper left, have been placed on the ~ 
market in New England, New York and Pennsylvania by H. J. 
Seiler Company of Boston, Mass. The colorful lid features a 
close-up of the New England treat and is lithographed by The 
Lord Baltimore Press, of Baltimore, Maryland. The new package 
offers greater protection for the product and more room for 
appetite-appealing artwork than the former plastic basket with 
cellophane printed overwrap shown at the right. 
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Personals 


Minnesota Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—At a meeting of the Board of 
Directcrs last month it was decided that 
program activities and social functions 
for the forthcoming Annual Convention 
will be curtailed. The 1958 Convention 
will be held at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, on December 9 and will be con- 
fined to a luncheon for canner-members, 
which will be followed by a Business 
Meeting. 


Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, with grower-owned plants in 
Modesto, San Jose, and Stockton, has an- 
nounced through its General Manager, 
Philip M. Mark, that its Board of Direc- 
tors will study the recently announced 
Federal Trade Commission allegations 
and association records pertaining there- 
to, and will issue a statement upon com- 
pletion of the Board’s findings. 


A Feast for Philatelists—-A unique col- 
lecticn of postage stamps showing illu- 
strations of fruits and vegetables will be 
on display at the International Exhibi- 
tion on Pre-packaging of Fruits and 
Vegetables to be held in the new Horti- 
cultura] Hall in London, England, Octo- 
ber 7 t. 9. The collection is said to be the 
most comprehensive possible and includes 
specimens from all over the world, rang- 
ing from Algeria to Yugoslavia. The 
beautiful and colorful collection will be 
seen on the Fruit Annual Stand #40 and 
every visitor to the exhibition will be 
welcome to inspect them. 


Martin H. Cope Company, Rheems, 
Pennsylvania, processors of “Dutch De- 
light” evaporated (dried) sweet corn, has 
appointed the following brokers: Buttry 
Brokerage Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Curry Brokerage Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama; F. Lee Fresh 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland; Hitz- 
Riley Brokerage Company, Narberth 
(Philadelphia), Pennsylvania; Kenney 
Brokerage Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Reuben Lapidus, New York City; 
W. L. Mengel Company, Reading, Pen- 
nsylvania; McMullen & Timberlake Com- 
_pany, Inc., Richmond, Virginia; A. Mor- 
ton Mosher Company, Dallas, Texas; 
Munn & Blackburn, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania; George Oed Company, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; G. B. Sawyer Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia; P. B, Walker Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


10 


Draper-King Cole, Inc., Milton, Dela- 
ware, canners, have appointed the follow- 
ing brokers to represent them in their 
respective markets: Snyder Sales Service, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; and Whitaker- 
Shore Brokerage Company, Bristol, 
Virginia. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. — The annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company was held in 
Honolulu, T. H. late in August, when 
operations of the last year were gone 
over thoroughly. President H. C. Cor- 
nuelle suggested that indications point 
to a more profitable marketing climate 
ahead but refused to suggest when divi- 
dends on the common stock could be 
resumed. Stockholders approved the en- 
largement of the board of directors from 
12 to 13 and choose new directors in 
Frederick Simpich Jr., vice-president and 
secretary of Castle & Cooke, Inc., and 
J. S. B. Pratt III, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Trust Co., replacing 
T. F. Trent, who did not wish to stand 
for re-election. 


Assistant Professor Wanted—Profes- 
sor Edward Nebesky, head of the four- 
year Food Technology Course at Cornell 
University, advises “The Canning Trade” 
that a teaching position with the rank 
of Assistant Professor is open in his de- 
partment. The requirements are an indi- 
vidual with some industrial experience 
preferably, although consideration will be 
given to someone who may have a strong 
bacteriological and/ or chemical back- 
ground, and who has had some industrial 
experience in food processing. Anyone 
knowing of such an individual is encour- 
aged to contact Mr. Nebesky direct, or 
this publication. 


Rosen Brokerage Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, food brokers, have announced 
that Don Morris, formerly division sales 
manager for Brooks Foods at Collinsville, 
Illinois, has joined the Sales Department, 
rounding out the company’s Merchandis- 
ing Department, to allow each manu- 
facturer fully specialized marketing time. 
Mr. Morris handled brokers’ sales respon- 
sibilities for Brooks Foods in a 16-state 
area, and previously spent several years 
as territory sales manager for General 
Foods Corporation. 
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H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware, canners, have named W. Preston 
Baldwin, Jr., formerly district sales 
representative for the firm in Virginia 
and Washington, D. C., to district sales 
manager and he will work with the com- 
pany’s brokers in Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Roanoke, and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Raleigh and Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The announcement was made 
by W. L. Owen, sales manager, who said 
that the appointment became effective 
September 1. 


Ed Walzer, former public information 
director for Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, has been appointed Director of 
Communications for the National Con- 
sumer Panel Division of Market Research 
Corporation of America. In his new work 
Mr. Walzer’s responsibility will be to 
disseminate information of value to mar- 
keting executives of major manufactur- 
ers of grocery products, as well as the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture through 
offices in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the New York City office at 122 
E. 42nd Street. 


CRCO BUYS 
FILLING MACHINE FIRM 


Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Hanover, Pa., has acquired the Interna- 
tional Filling Machine Corp., Petersburg, 
Va. The acquisition, to become effective 
immediately, was jointly announced by 
Edward J. Abendschein, vice-president of 
Chisholm-Ryder, and Stanley S. Denni- 
son, executive vice-president of Interna- 
tional Filling Machine Corp. 


International Filling Machine, manu- 
factures a complete line of liquid filling 
machinery, ranging in size from small 
hand-filling machines to high-speed 
rotaries capable of filling 300 quart con- 
tainers per minute. All types of liquids 
are handled from fine foods and drugs to 
highly corrosive acids. Machinery is 
made for gravity or a combination of 
the vacuum-gravity filling methods. In- 
ternational Filling machines are widely 
used in this country and abroad. 


All manufacturing assets of Interna- 
tional were acquired. These will be moved 
to Hanover and integrated with Chis- 
holm-Ryder’s present facilities. Stanley 
S. Dennison will be retained as a con- 
sultant. 
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WHARTON HEADS 
NATIONAL CAN 


J. B. Wharton, Jr. has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
National Can Corporation succeeding 
Robert S. Solinsky, who moves from 
president to chairman of the _ board. 
Donald C. Lillis, who has been chairman 
of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, continues as chairman of 
the executive committee. Mr. Solinsky 
and Mr. Lillis will both continue to serve 
the corporation in active capacities. The 
appointments were voted at the directors 
meeting in Chicago, August 28. 


Mr. Wharton is chairman of Maryland 
Biscuit Co., Baltimore; president of The 
Wealden Co., Wilmington Delaware; a 
director and chairman of the executive 
committee of both Duplan Corp., Winston 
Salem, North Carolina, and Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., Syosset, 
Long Island, and a director of Food 
Giant Markets, Inc., Los Angeles. He has 
also been active in other companies as a 
management consultant, and has been 
vice president of: Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Trailmobile Co., Noma Electrict Co. and 
Triumph Explosives, Inc. 


He was also elected a director, filling 
and existing vacancy on the board, and 
was added to the executive committee. 
Other members of the executive commit- 
tee are Mr. Solinsky, Mr. Lillis, and 
Douglas Casey. Mr. Lillis, a partner of 


Bear Stearns & Co., and Mr. Casey, 
president of A. C. Allyn & Co., are in- 
vestment bankers and directors of a num- 
ber of other corporations. 


Mr. Solinsky, 64, pointed out that Mr. 
Wharton, 44, assures continuity to Na- 
tional Can’s management. “I feel’, he 
said, “that we are fortunate to have 
found such broad business and financial 
ability in a man with so many productive 
years ahead of him”. 

Mr. Wharton has familiarized himself 
with the operations,of Chicago-based Na- 
tional Can Corporation and its 17 plants 
across the country through recent con- 
sulting work for them. Married, with 
four children, he has been living in 
Baltimore, but will move to Chicago in 
his new post. 


STATUS OF SBA 


The new government sponsored pro- 
gram to help small companies get equity 
capital and long term loans is expected 
to be in operation by January 1. Under 
the plan the Small Business Administra- 
tion will issue licenses to small business 
investment companies who will then be 
able to sell debentures in amounts up to 
$150,000 to SBA, and in addition obtain 
loans from the agency equal to half of 
their capital and surplus. In turn the in- 
vestment companies will buy convertible 
debentures or make loans to small com- 


panies and share in the profit or loss of 
such companies. 

Regulations and licensing forms are 
expected to be available from SBA field 
offices early in November and the plan in 
operation by the first of the year, or pos- 
sibly sooner. 


Sullivan Brokerage Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, food brokers, have added 
Robert Gay and John Edward Day to 
the sales staff, where they will share the 
responsibility of retail sales in both the 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C. areas, 
with other members of the staff. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 
(Basis 24/2’s) 
8/24/57 8/23/58 
Grapefruit Juice ...............6 2,798,148 1,512,044 
Orange Juice .... 2,717,678 1,856,799 
Combination Ju 875,441 100,812 
267 3,769,655 
Grapefruit Section 991.310 
Tanrerine Juice ...... *28,726 
181,513 


* Ineludes Tanserine Blends. 
¥ Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000 of Cases—-1,000’s of Gallons) 
8/24/57 8/23/58 
Gals. Cases Gals. 
15,829 5,515 12,408 
1,456 1,211 2,725 
2.053 389 1,168 
1,210 
27,835 20,511 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 


-" W 
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From a typical page in the 
ROBINS CATALOG 


Roto Screw Caustic Peeler... 
Practical and Economical! 


Robins-designed and constructed to save 
time and reduce peeling losses. . . for extra 


profit and a better product! 


. The Roto Screw Caustic Peeler is just one of the 
a hundreds of machines developed by Robins 
engineers to solve food processing problems. 
Whether it’s potatoes or peaches... one 

machine or a complete plant layout . . . it 


will pay you to call Robins! 


Khe bins Su COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 30 — Soil 
moisture conditions varied from very wet 
to dry, with wet to very wet existing in 
Southern Maryland and on the Shore and 
mostly normal in North Central. and 
Western Maryland. Lima bean harvest 
for processing nearly 60 percent ‘com- 
plete. Harvest of sweet corn for process- 
ing continuing with about; 80 percent 
completed by the end of the week. Har- 
vesting of sweet potatoes in Wicomico 
and Worcester counties of Maryland. 
Torrential rains in the Peninsula vir- 
tually put an end to the tomato harvest 
but no serious damage occurred to other 
crops. Harvesting of tomatoes is still 


in progress west of the Bay with no. 


rain damage. Cool 
slowed the ripening of 


apparent serious 
nights have 
peaches. 


INDIANA, Aug. 27—Precipitation ranged 
from one light rain to two days with 
heavy rain on one of those days. Tem- 
peratures ranged from 75 to 80 degrees 
with general ideal growing conditions. 
Northeastern portion had some tomato 
damage due to scalding caused by high 
temperatures following the rain. Prac- 
tically all plants are now operating with 
the quantity and quality of first pickings 
much better than anticipated. Late blight 
not now threatening the crop as it is in 
check in most places. Color and quality 
of tomatoes are reported to be better 
than those of last year. Corn crop con- 
tinues to be near normal with some weak- 
ening as later plantings are harvested. 


COKATO, MINN., Aug. 28— We have 
slightly larger corn acreage than last 
year but expect considerable smaller 
crop. Our fieldmen estimate the fields 
we picked will yield 2.2 tons per acre. 
Last year we had an unusually heavy 
crop when 4 tons per acre was common. 
Acreage this year is 1400 acres as against 
last year’s slightly over 1300 acres. Have 
had a very cool summer; nights have 
been very cold. The paper reports 33 de- 
grees at Rochester, which is in Sooth- 
eastern Minnesota. We are passing up 
some acreage due to the shortage of 
moisture. All our rains this season have 
been local showers and part of our area 
is extremely dry. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO, Aug. 30—It looks 
like we will have about 35 percent of last 
year’s tomato crop. 


BIGLERVILLE, PA., Sept. 2—Operations 


on tomatoes started middle of August 
and will continue through most of Sep- 
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tember, with the peak expected this week, 
a week or two earlier than’ other years. 
Finished product is high in quality and 
color. ° 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., Sept.°1—Plenty of. 


’ rain and some cool weather have helped 
- produce good quality sweet corn. Very 


little extra standard grade and _ practi- 
cally no standard grade will be packed. 
Lima bean pack will probably be about 
75 percent of normal due to wet weather 
and damp nights, resulting in downy 
mildew damage and loss of pods. Wet 
weather and late blight have also hurt 
tomatoes and to date the receipts have 
been below normal. Good weather the 


‘remainder of harvesting season will de- 
termine the outcome of the tomato crop. 


OCONOMOWOC, WiIs., Aug. 30—The frost 
of August 25 wiped out 6 percent of the 
planted corn acreage. Preliminary sur- 
veys indicate an injury ranging from 
partial leaf damage in some fields to com- 
plete plant loss in others. Continued cool 
weather has retarded the harvesting this 
past week. Corn borer and earworm 
moth flights are reflecting the below nor- 
mal temperatures. Seventy-one percent 
of the bean acreage has been harvested. 
Cool weather has slowed up develop- 
ment of bean crop. 


WAUPUN, wWIS., Aug. 29—Crop estimate 


of lima beans down 30 percent from few 
weeks ago. Adverse weather conditions 
hurt crop considerably more than our 
crop supervisors anticipated. General 
crop conditions on corn deteriorated ma- 
terially past few weeks. It is now very 
apparent that pack plus carryover will 
be at least a million cases less than was 
moved last year. Pea market which has 
been at almost a standstill is really com- 
ing to life with buyers requesting rush 
shipments. 


RESPIRATION IN APPLES 


Marketing research specialists of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
ducting basic research on the underly- 
ing causes of quality deterioration of 
fruits and vegetables, on August 25 an- 
nounced that the enzyme cytochrome oxi- 
dase is present in apples. They believe 
it takes an active part in terminal respi- 
ration of the fruit. Heretofore, phenolase 
was generally thought to be the only 
enzyme involved in apple respiration. 

Dr. Morris Liberman, of the USDA’s 
Marketing Research Division, Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Service, reported on the 
discovery in a technical paper at the 
joint meeting of the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences. on the, Indiana 
University campus at Bloomington. 


The enzyme cytochrome oxidase is 
found in many plant and anima] tissues, 
and in the cells of all but one group: of 
there was previously 
no clearcut evidence of it in apples. Plant 
physiologists had believed that phenolase 
or its products might inhibit cytochrome. 
However, the experiments seem. to indi- 
cate that cytochrome oxidase, as well as 
phenolase, contribute to terminal respi- 
ration of this fruit. 


RESEARCH AIMED AT 
BETTER QUALITY FOODS 


The consumer will have more nutri- 
tious and more tasty meals as a result of 
research conducted by a team of Cornell 
food scientists at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, where 
improved quality of processed foods is the 
chief aim. 


Since the beginning of the Station more 
than 75 years ago, stress has been placed 
on research in the fields of chemistry and 
bacteriology, with special reference to 
foodstuffs, says Dr. David B. Hand, head 
of the department of Food Science and 
Technology. In the early days, much of 
this effort was directed toward problems 
of improving dairy products, particularly 
milk and cheese, he explains. 


Current research deals with such basic 
studies as the chemistry of color and 
flavor in fruits and vegetables. Causes of 
off-flavors in processed foods as well as 
components of plants that result in de- 
sirable flavors in products made from 
them are also studied. 


Research on enzymes and their control 
has done much to aid the frozen food 
industry, while marked advances in the 
preparation of dehydrated foods for the 
armed services have also been made pos- 
sible by Station investigations. 


Control of flat sour in tomato juice, im- 
proved fermentation of sauerkraut and 
pickles, development of cleaner-sanitizer 
combinations for food processing equip- 
ment, better understanding of the be- 
havior of bacteria in frozen foods, and 
other bacteriological problems in the food 
industry are being solved by the food 
scientists. 


“What the future may hold for food 
research is hard to say, just as 20 or 25 
years ago we could not have predicted 
the direction our work has taken in the 
past few years,” says Doctor Hand. “But 
with new technics and new processing 
methods, including the use of irradiation, 
the need for greater knowledge of 
changes occuring in the growth and proc- 
essing of fruits and vegetables that will 
improve their quality and nutritive value 
will continue.” 
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How fo obtain safe, positive control of — 


Fruit Flies 


Whether you prefer to use sprays or pow- 
ders, be sure they contain dependable, time- 
tested Pyrenone.* 


In canneries, wineries or food processing 
plants, Pyrenone assures high kill of adult 
fruit flies ... prevents them from laying 
eggs in the broken skins of fresh fruits and 
vegetables ... tends to repel new invasions 
of Drosophila from untreated areas. 


This versatile pesticide compound is an 
exclusive synergized combination of 
piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins. 

Both ingredients are highly effective— 
yet so low in toxicity to human beings that 
Pyrenone has been cleared by the FDA for 


post-harvest use on a wide range of nuts, 
berries, deciduous fruits and vegetables. 
For safe, positive control of fruit flies 
wherever fresh produce is in transit or in 
storage, look for ““Pyrenone”’ on the label— 
or “‘piperonyl butoxide” and “‘pyrethrins.” 
We'll be glad to furnish you with the 
name and address of your nearest supplier 
of Pyrenone-based sprays and powders. 
Contact Fairfield Chemical Division. You'll 
find convenient branch offices in principal 


_ Cities. 


In Canada, write Natural Products Cor- 
poration, Montreal and Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off., F.MC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 
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Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Fairfield Chemical Division 
Sales Headquarters 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The Price of Price or 


What's The Percentage of Cutting? 
(With Especial Reference to Beans) 


It used to be, in the Good Old Days, 
when a futures contract was a contract, 
and when buyers did the warehousing, 
that a fellow could clip a cent or two off 
the going market, get his brokers out on 
the streets and sell out before anyone 
was the wiser. In recent years, since 
canners took over the warehousing job, 
and buyers adopted a strictly hand-to- 
mouth policy, it has been rather defi- 
nitely proven that price doesn’t sell a 
single extra can. As a matter of fact, 
anyone even remotely connected with the 
market knows that when a commodity 
starts hitting the skids, movement liter- 
ally comes to a standstill, as buyers, sus- 
pecting even further concessions, hesi- 
tate to take in even current requirements 
at a price higher than a competitor’s. 

Although proof of these remarks no 
longer requires an example (we can find 
instances of this in the market at almost 
anytime), the current situation in fancy 
beans provides a_ glaring and_ sad 
example. 


Last week H. C. Cornuelle, president 
of Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
told his stockholders that “Theugh the 
marketing picture for the canning indus- 
try will not clarify until the current pack- 
ing season ends, present indications point 
to a more favorable and profitable mar- 
keting climate in the year ahead.” Most 
observers will agree with Mr. Cornuelle, 
for the fruit and vegetable picture gen- 
erally is one of strength. Cocktail, pears, 
peaches, apricots, pineapple, and sweet 
cherries are holding very firm with 
higher prices anticipated in many cases. 
Weak spots are the exceptions. Most 
vegetables are in the same position, even 
corn and peas look good for a change. 
Last week a hike in corn prices stimu- 
lated movement definitely. Tomatoes in 
the East and Midwest look like they are 
in for a good market, with tomato prod- 
ucts following. The outlook for the mar- 
ket on kraut looks good, and so it goes. 

Mr. Cornuelle continues “Because of 
the improved marketing picture, Dole in 
the last four months has been able to 
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increase prices on its pineapple prod- 
ucts’”—(and here’s the clincher) —‘“‘stim- 
ulating heavy’ buying by the grocery 
trade in advance of increases. As a 
result, sales of our pineapple products 
have increased substantially, and for the 
first quarter of the 1958-59 fiscal year 
they are running well ahead of compara- 
ble periods in recent years.” 


As we say, the rising market stimu- 
lates buying, the falling market scares off 
the buyers. That lesson seems to have 
been learned rather well, except by one 
or two fancy bean packers in New York 
State, who created havoc in the market 
last year, and apparently are bent on 
doing the same thing this year. Ad- 
mittedly, there will an ample supply of 
beans, fancy and otherwise, when all the 
packs are in. Still in all, in tune with 


the general tempo of the market, bean | 


canners have a right to expect at least 
a reasonable return on their money. That 
is, all except one or two apparently, the 
first of whom cracked the fancy four 
sieve market last week from a going 
$1.40 to $1.321%4.—not enough to recover 
costs. The No. 2 man followed immedi- 
ately. And there are indications this 
week that Wisconsin is disposed to fol- 
low. Quite naturally fancy: beans just 
aren’t moving. What’s the’ percentage? 
Our guess is that the reasonable buyer 
is just as concerned about this situation 
as other canners left hanging on a limb. 
If the rest of the bean industry will un- 
derstand that these price cutters are not 
going to move many beans, simply be- 
cause of today’s buying practices, dic- 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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tated by the absence of warehouse space, 
and inventory cash—if they will under- 
stand this and not bolt, there is every 
possibility that the bean market can still 
be saved. Otherwise forget about profits 
for another year. 


PEAS—QUALITY PACK—Last week 
in commenting on the Wisconsin pea 
pack, this column commented that there 
was no quality breakdown provided and 
mentioned that the quality was exception- 
ally high. This week the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association provides that quality 
breakdown, substantiating our statement. 
Here it is, showing the percentage of 
various qualities of the 1958 pack, with 
the 1957 percentage in parentheses for 
comparison: Alaskas: Fancy 42% 
(36%); Extra Standard 35% (34%); 
Standard 23% (30%). All sweet type: 
Fancy 58% (46%); Extra Standard 
34% (388%); Standard 8% (16%). Other 


Sweets: Fancy 72% (54%); Extra 
Standard 21% (382%); Standard 7% 
(14%). 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Profitable Marketing Climate Ahead — 

Tomato Canners Waiting It Out — Taking 

Corn As Needed — Watching Peas — Fair 

Bean Interest — Citrus Strong — California 

Fruits Stiffen — Sardines Firm — Other Fish 
Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With Labor Day, 
traditional milestone in the canned foods 
marketing season, out of the way, traders 
are now squaring away for the closing 
quarter of the year, with the demand 
picture currently helped by the industry- 
wide canned foods promotion. There is 
still an inclination to make haste slowly 
in the matter of volume purchasing, how- 
ever, distributors are feeling that the 
markets for new pack have not yet 
shaken down to a real trading basis on a 
number of items. 


THE OUTLOOK — Canned foods 
traders are inclined to agree with an 
analysis by H. C. Cornuelle, president of 
the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., who 
told his stockholders at the week-end 
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that although the marketing picture for 
canned foods will not clarify until the 
current season ends, present indications 
point to a more favorable and profitable 
marketing climate in the year ahead. 
Particularly unsettled currently, he 
noted, are prices for such mainland fruits 
as peaches and fruit cocktail. 


TOMATOES — Steady markets are 
reported for new pack tomatoes in the 
east, with current quotations generally 
unchanged from those of the previous 
week. Canners are not eager sellers at 
the present levels, however, with some 
still reported inclined to withhold offer- 
ings until the pack is all in the cans, look- 
ing for more remunerative returns, par- 
ticularly in the light of reports that 
temato production in the midwest does 
not look too heavy this season. Midwest 
prices are reported at $1.02%-$1.05 for 
standard 1s, with 308s at $1.40. Califor- 
nia canners are getting heavy early runs, 
but carryover is not large, and standard 
2%s contnue to command $1.90-$2.00 
f.o.b. coast cannery. 


CORN—Buyers are watching new pack 
corn operations closely, and it appears 
that standards will again be on the short 
side in the East. Fancy golden 303s con- 
tinue to range $1.35-$1.40, with extra 
standards at $1.25. At the moment, dis- 
tributors are picking up canned corn only 
as needed for immediate requirements, 


preferring to wait until returns are in 
from all precincts before doing much 
volume buying for later needs. 


PEAS—Only hand-to-mouth buying is 
reported in peas this week, although the 
short pack reported from Wisconsin is 
coming in for considerable study as a 
possible market factor pircewise. Here, 
again, present indications are that new 
pack offerings will run largely to the 
higher grades. 


BEANS — The market for standard 
303s continues to hold around $1.10 at 
eastern canneries, with a fair amount of 
buying interest reported. Fancy 303s, 3 
sieve, are generally held at $1.50, con- 
siderably under the basis at which the 
Northwest is offering blue lakes in the 
same sieve. Some private label covering 
on fancy sieves is reported. 


CITRUS—A steady to strong market 
continues on citrus juices, and Florida 
canners have only broken assortments to 
offer. It is expected that carryover hold- 
ings will be pretty well liquidated by the 
time the new pack season begins, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that a major 
operator will pack only concentrates this 
season, passing up the canned single 
strength juices. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Most buyers 
“missed the boat” in the marketing pyro- 
technics featuring cling peaches and in 


consequence are now faced with the 
necessity of paying pretty close to open- 
ing price levels for supplies. A number 
of canners are now withdrawn, and the 
$2.60 price on standard clings, at which 
a substantial amount of business was 
booked, appears a thing of the past. 
Fruit cocketail prices have also firmed 
up in sympathy with the recovery in 
peaches, but buyers are still shopping the 
market in an effort to get additional 
coverage at the seasonal low of $3.40 on 
choice 2%s. Pro-rates on apricots are 
leaving many distributors short on this 
fruit, and efforts to pick up additional 
supplies in the resale market are proving 
fruitless. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines continue 
firmly held at $8.00 per case for keyless 
quarters in the case of most sellers, and 
with the run of fish still disappointing, 
fewer instances of shading of this figure 
are reported. 


SALMON—Aside from a little weaken- 
ing in the market for pinks, reflecting the 
heavy pack of that variety in Alaska this 
season, the salmon market remains in 
strong position. As a result of the con- 
tinued high market for fancy red talls, 
buyers in many instances are showing 
preference for the 24/1s, rather than the 
customary 48/ls. Too, there is a con- 
tinuing growth of interest among buyers 
in flat halves of all varieties, this size 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


HAND SUGAR 
REFRACTOMETER 


A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


Two models available; one with measuring range of 0-50%, the other 
of 0-85% dry substance (two scales: 0-50% and 50-854). 


Measurements can be carried out by transmitted or reflected light. 
Built-in thermometer 10 - 40° C. 
illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 


Free detailed literature sent on request 


GAL LEMS S, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 


GUARANTEED 
UNINTERRUPTED 
REPAIR SERVICE 
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providing opportunity for a more attrac- 
tive shelf price at the retail level. 


TUNA—Replacement buying in tuna 
is slackening somewhat as distributors 
look ahead to the fall and winter market- 
ing season. The situation in first hands, 
however, remains steady to strong, re- 
fiecting higher packing costs. 


MERGER REACTIONS — The con- 
tinuing trend toward consolidations in 
the chain field, involving, among other 
things, the absorption of small local 
chains by some of the larger regional out- 
fits, is complicating the sales picture for 
both canner and broker. One result of 
this situation is that sellers are going 
farther afield in their search for outlets, 
with wholesale grocers, particularly 
those with cost-plus and group opera- 
tions, increasingly targeted as potential 
volume customers. Small, growing local 
supermarket organizations are also be- 
ing given more attention. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Effects Telling On Canning Crops 
—Corn Pack Falling Short, Market Tends 
Upwards—Another Tough Tomato Year— 
Kraut Holding Firm—Price Cutting On Beans 
—Citrus Tight—West Coast Fruits 
Very Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 4, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Interest here this 
week seems focused on the current corn 
and tomato packs neither of which are 
doing too well at the moment. Extremely 
dry weather locally is now really show- 
ing it’s effect on the corn crop and the 
pack is going to be down for sure. Some 
of the experts are predicting five million 
cases less than were produced last year 
and if such estimates are accurate it 
could make a great deal of difference in 
the industry’s thinking. Canners of ad- 
vertised brands have already advanced 
prices with the independents expected to 
follow suit very shortly. Local canners 
of tomatoes are not doing much better 
as most of them expect to pack no more 
than they did last year and maybe a 
great deal less. As a result, new pack 
quotations have been slow in coming with 
many canners still on the sidelines. How- 
ever, lower priced offerings from Texas 
and the East have hampered local can- 
ners in their efforts to quote prices which 
they think are justified under the cir- 
cumstances. The cabbage crop in Wis- 
consin has likewise been adversely 
_ affected and canners there expect ton- 
nage will be down from last year which 
also produced a short pack. Other vege- 
tables, such as peas, beans, beets and 
carrots are unchanged and appear to be 
in at least normal supply. 
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The fruit picture is one of strength all 
down the line although the anticipated 
hike in cocktail prices has not developed 
as yet. However, cocktail along with 
pears, peaches, apricots, pineapple and 
sweet cherries are holding very firm with 
higher prices anticipated in many cases. 
The weak spots are the exceptions these 
days and the trade here are becoming 
resigned to that fact. 


CORN — There appears to be little 
question now that the Midwestern corn 
pack will fall way short of pre-season 
estimates due to very unfavorable 
weather in many important producing 
areas. Canner after canner is reporting 
a smaller pack some of them expecting 
sharply reduced figures. Prices on the 
advertised brands are already at higher 
levels with independents expected to join 
the parade shortly. Fancy corn is no less 
than $1.40 for 303s and $8.25 for tens 
and these prices represent the bottom of 
the market as other canners are already 
holding for more money while still others 
are off the market entirely. Buyers are 
looking for extra standard whole kernel 
in both 303s and tens and not finding a 
thing. It looks like a seller’s market this 
year. 


TOMATOES — While corn canners 
have been crying for rain, Indiana tomato 
canners have been wondering why they 
were blessed with so much. Canning’ is 
well under way and tonnage is heavy at 
the moment but deliveries are expected 
to taper off sharply at any time leaving 
the industry with.another short pack. 
There are not many canners quoting at 
present although a few sales of stand- 
ard 303s have been made at $1.35 and 
tens at $7.50 but such sales have been 
limited as prices are sure to move to 
higher ground. Extra standards range 
from $1.55 to $1.65 for 303s and $8.00 to 
$8.25 for tens and again there are only 
a few canners quoting. If current events 
are casting a shadow before them it is 
going to be another tough year ahead. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Despite the 
apparent small crop of tomatoes, local 
canners are still quoting $2.50 for 46 oz. 
fancy tomato juice although how long 
this price remains is a question mark. 
Catsup canners have been more reluc- 
tant to quote prices on the new pack and 
very little has been offered to the trade 
so far. One factor opened at $1.80 for 
fancy 14 oz. and $10.75 for tens with 
extra standard at $1.70 and _ $8.75. 
Whether these quotations are high or 
low will depend on further offerings 
which are not available at present. 
Heavy California production may effect 
this market but that is still a question 
for the future. 


KRAUT—Spot offerings of kraut are 
slim and the coming pack is expected 
to be one that will keep prices firm. One 
of the driest seasons on record is going 
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to cut tonnage more than anyone would 
like to see which means prices are going 
to move one way only. At present, fancy 
kraut is bringing $5.40 for tens, $1.60 
for 2\%s and $1.15 for 303s and there is 
no price cutting from these levels. 


BEANS—tThe crop in the South and 
also in New York and Wisconsin seems 
to be producing ample supplies of both 
green and wax beans. Standard 303 cuts 
are being retailed here at 10 cents and 
while such prices do not show much 
profit if any it does indicate prices at 
which standards are being quoted at the 
moment. Fancy three sieve cuts are now 
offered at $1.40 to $1.45 for 308s and 
$8.00 for tens. The latter size appears 
to be holding firm but the 303s have run 
into some price cutting which accounts 
for current quotations. 


CITRUS — Activity in citrus has 
tapered off considerably as tight supplies 
have forced distributors to forget about 
features on citrus. The item is on the 
shelf at much higher prices and the 
consumer can take it or leave it because 
so little is left for distributors to buy. 
Florida has less than 2,000,000 cases of 
orange to sell and the industry is hold- 
ing it at $3.80 for 46 oz. Supplies of 
blended are really tight and it is only sold 
where available in assortments with 
other items. A small crop in the offing 
is expected to keep prices strong. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The situa- 
tion surrounding fruit in California ap- 
pears to be somewhat more stable than 
it has been with prices holding very 
firmly all down the line. Where canners 
are quoting Cling peaches they will not 
sell for less than $2.70 for 2% choice and 
$9.90 for tens. Choice pears are listed at 
$3.50 and $12.60 with supplies on the 
tight side. Fruit cocktail can still be 
purchased at $3.40 for choice 2%s and 
$12.45 for tens but these prices are soon 
to be pushed upwards. It seems as every- 
one would like to buy additional supplies 
of apricots and Royal Anne cherries but 
finding them is the difficult problem. Fur- 
ther advances in the price of apricots 
have been announced and will take effect 
in a few days. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—A firm con- 
dition exists on all Northwest fruits with 
certain items like Royal Annes and prune 
plums expected to be very short all 
through the season. Spot supplies of the 
latter item are non-existent and the com- 
ing crop is estimated at about fifty per- 
cent of normal which is going to mean 
much higher prices. None have been 
named so far but the guessing has choice 
2'%s at $2.65 which is an indication of 
things to come. The pear crop looks nor- 
mal but demands have been above normal 
due to the California situation with many 
canners reporting a sold out condition. 
Prices are the same as those quoted out 
of California. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices Strengthen As Packs Fall Short Of 

Expectations—Dry Beans Unsettled—Heavy 

Tomato Deliveries—Beans Moving — Peach 

Pack Disappoints —- Pears Move At Higher 

Prices — Salmon Pack Stages Comeback — 
Tuna Pack Running High. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 4, 1958 


THE SITUATION. — The passing of 
August was marked by rather firmer 
prices on most items in the canned food 
list than had prevailed a month earlier, 
with pack estimates ranging downward 
in general. Most packs of vegetables and 
fruits made so far this season have been 
rather below expectations with these in- 
cluding such items as spinach, asparagus, 
apricots and peaches. The tomato crop 
and pack promises to be of record size 
but this depends largely on weather con- 
ditions from now on. The latest estimates 
of tomato production for canning places 
this well above the 2,500,000 ton mark, 
or in the neighborhood of 25 per cent 
above that of last year. Another bright 
spot in Pacific Coast canning is the un- 
expected showing of the salmon packing 
industry in Alaska, this being the best in 
several years. 


DRY BEANS — Canners report that 
the California dry bean market’ is still 
unsettled, with prices continuing to drop 
to lower levels as new crop is harvested. 
During the week items in which canners 
are especially interested, including Pinks, 
Small Whites, and Baby Limas dropped 
from 50 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds, 
but even then only small lots changed 
hands. The index number of prices 
dropped 9.4 points to 198.7, but it is noted 
that a year earlier it was 176.8. Weather 
conditions have been highly favorable for 
harvesting the crop, there having been 
no damaging rains to date. Small Whites 
have sold of late as low as $9.00 per 100 
pounds, or as much as $3.00 under the 
recent top price. Some especially attrac- 


tive lots have moved at $9.25 for imme- 
diate delivery. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are rolling in- 
to the canneries at a rapid pace, with de- 
liveries rather heavier than expectations. 
Many fields were planted later than 
usual, owing to very late rains, but warm 
weather brought about very rapid growth 
and maturity. Deliveries of tomato to 
canners at August 23 totaled 205,328 
tons, against 109,806 tons to a corres- 
ponding date last year, and some proces- 
sors have been hard put to handle all 
stocks contracted for. In order to better 
carry out inspection details, California 
has been divided into twelve districts, 
instead of the ten used in recent years. 
The movement of canned tomatoes since 
the first of the year has been well above 
expectations and the carryover into the 
new season is causing little or no concern. 
Standard tomatoes continue to move at 
$1.50 for No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2s, $2.00 
for No. 2%s and $7.40 for No. 10s. 


BEANS—Green beans of California 
pack are moving out well, as are likewise 
those of Utah and the Pacific Northwest. 
A featured brand of the California prod- 
uct is moving at $1.35 for buffet cut 
beans, $2.05 for No. 303, and $2.45 for 
whole green beans in No. 303. 


CORN—Prices of corn of far Western 
pack have been advanced quite generally 
since the middle of August, with em- 
phasis on Utah and Pacific Northwest 
pack. A featured brand of Northwest 
pack is now quoted at $1.22% for buffet 
whole kernel, $1.80 for No. 303 and $1.80 
for vacuum pack whole kernel. 


PEACHES—The canning of peaches is 
getting down to the final stages and pro- 
mises to be rather below the earlier esti- 
mates as to volume. Canning costs have 
been rather heavier than usual, owing to 
the presence of brown rot in some dis- 
tricts and the need for extra care in 
grading. The carryover from last sea- 
son proved smaller than seemed likely in 
the spring and this has stimulated sales 
to a marked degree. Most lists price 
fancy halves at close to the $3.00-mark, 


for No. 214s, with choice at about $2.75- 
$2.80. 


PEARS — The canning of Bartlett 
pears is under way and this fruit is mov- 
ing off at a price well in advance of that 
of last fall. Canners were then selling 
No. 2% standard at $2.95, choice at $3.25 
and fancy at $3.70. The going price on 
these items is now around $3.25, $3.60 
and $4.00, respectively. Canning was 
late in getting under way in the Pacific 
Coast area, owing to difficulties of pro- 
cessors in reaching a price agreement 
with growers. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack in 
Alaska has staged a real comeback this 
year with the output to August 24 
amounting to 2,833,055 cases. The season 
is at an end in some districts, but will 
continue for some time in others. The 
pack to the August 24 date this year was 
made up as follows: King salmon, 50,661 
cases; red, 479,694; pink, 1,546,753; 
chum, 683,676 and coho, 72,271. Prices 
on red salmon have been advanced slight- 
ly by some operators because of the small 
pack of this species, one packer having 
gone to $36.00 a case. Pink salmon has 
gone down somewhat in price as a result 
of the last statistical report with some 
sales having been made during the week 
at $21.00. 


TUNA—The California Fish & Game 
Commission has released a report indi- 
cating that all records for the taking and 
processing of tuna in this State were 
broken in July when receipts amounted 
to 34,077 tons and a pack of 1,640,000 
cases. It was also reported that a new 
production high for seven months was 
reached with receipts of 129,503 tons 
since January 1, and a case pack of 
6,250,000. 


George Chisholm, formerly with S & W 
Fine Foods, San Francisco, Calif., has 
joined the William Perry Co., food 
brokers of 635 Second St., also of this 
city. 


Freddy the Freezer treats ‘em right 


This is how my label reads: 


You're lucky. You're headed for 
Freddy. He treats you right. 


He'll protect your delicate color 
and luscious flavor with pure vi- 
tamin C from Roche®. 


retail packages. 


You should treat ‘em right, too. 
Find out how from the 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
906 Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
le NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


My bakery and ice cream customers 
know my peaches never brown during 
thawing. And the same amount of 
vitamin C allows a label claim on my 
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Fredéy® Frozen Fruit 

4 
Fy 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified.) 
ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 8.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. —- 
No. 1 Pic. year 
No. 300 1.90 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

EAst 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 1.00-1.05 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Gr., No. 303.. 1.35-1.50 

8.00-9.25 


ES Std, Cut Gr., 8 oz 
No. 303 


No. 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 1 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.7! 


Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.... 
No. 10 


Ne 
Me. BOB 1.10-1,. 
No. 1 
Mip-WEs1 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 8.00 
7.25-7.75 
ou. ‘cut. No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Soutn 
Ex. Sud, 1.25-1.85 
No 7.00 
Std., "Ne 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303........cccc00 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308.......0... 1.77% 
No. 9.75 
Ex. 1.45 
No. 8.25 
Std., No 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.35-2.50 
No. 10 3.7 
12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. : 091.80 
Ex. Std., - & Wh., No. 303......1.35 

Fey., Tiny Gri, NO. BOB 

Med., No. 303 
No. 10 an 
REETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
o. 303 1.15 
Fey., Slice d, 1.25 
Midwest, Fcy., 8 oz... .824%- .85 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 5.25 
Diced, No. 303 90 
4.5 


(ARROTS 
last, Mey., 
No. 10 


Diced, No. 303......... 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Sliced, No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
bos 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Key., No. 303 1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., BOs BOB 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
0 7.00 
Shoeves, Fey., No. 308......0. 1.60-1.80 
10 9.00-10.00 
En “Std., BOB 1.40-1.50 
MipweEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No . 12 oz. 1.40 
2528.50 
No. 8.00 
Std., No. 303 


No. 
W.K,. acs Co. Gent. 
03 


Fey., No. 3 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 8.25 

No. 

PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 

Ex. Std., 2 

No. 30 

8.75 
oO. 

No. 7.75-8.00 

Pod thy No 303 1.15 

East SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

I sv., No. 303 . 
sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 

2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No 
No. 10 

Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 
$ sv., No. 

4 sv., No 
4 sv., No 

Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., Oz, 

Mip-West SWEETS 

Fey., 3 8v., No. 1.55-1.65 
No. bd 9.00-9.25 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 303.. 35-1.40 
No. 8.25 - 

Ungraded, No. 308 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25 

Ex. Std. 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 7.75 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 10 7.25 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%........1.60-1.70 
5.15-5.25 

East, Fey., No. 05 
No. 10 5.85 

= te 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.40 

No. 10 5.50 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 2% 2.00 

SWEET POTATOES 

TrieStates, Syr., 8 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sq. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 

(Nominal) 
Tri-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.65 
‘ 2.50-2.65 

-7.75-8.00 
.1.05-1.10 
1.25-1.8 
2 


1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
10 7.15 
No. 10 6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 .-9.50-10.00 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 oz. 1.80 
20 10.75 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.20-7.50 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..11.00-11.25 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26% To vessessone 12.0 00 
No, 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308............ 1.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MiieWest, budd, 


No. 1 oie OG 
No. 10 00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, ee 05 

No. 10 7.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 
Std., Ne. 303 
No. 1 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.35 
Mo. 10 ..... 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES (East) 
9.75-10.00 


APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 21% 
No. 16 ...... 
Std., No. 2% 


SP. Pie, 13.20 

Key., Wh. Pevled, No. 

15.75 
CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 
10 


No. 10 

COCKTAIL 

914 


-40-3.50 
-50-12.70 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Bevis No, 308... 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.071%4 
No. 2% 3.08 
No. 10 


10. 


mye 

Fey., No. 3038 2.50 
No. 4.00 
No. 14.10 

Choice, We 303 
No. 3.50-3.60 

12.60-12.85 

sea No. 3038 2.20 
No. 10 11.85 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 3.10 
No. 10.10 

No. 3.10 
No. 12.00 

Std., "Halt Slices, No. 2.3714 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 

PURPLE 

No. 2.50 
No. 8.00 

No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.25 

JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 3.00 
CITRUS BLENDED 

46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 —-— 

46 oz. 3.10 
ORANGE 

1.50-1.521% 
3.80 

Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
32 oz. 14.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Fey., NO. 1.25 

46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
10 
Mid west, Fey., No. 2.... 
416 oz, 

Calif... MO. Br “10-1. 22% 
46 oz, 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Red, No. 1T..........34.00-35.00 

22.00-23.00 

Med, No. 1T. 

15.00-16.99 

13.00-13.50 

Chum, Tall, No. 17.00-18.00 
10.50-11.50 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, 

Maine, % Oil Keyless... 8.00 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.00 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 7.75 

Large 7.20 

Medium 6.40 

Small 5.60 

Broken .......... 5.05 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 1's 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s.. 
Chunks 
Grated 


> 


| 
VOICE, NO. DUG... 
‘ey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2M 9523.10 
Std, No, SOB 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
== 
No. 2% 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..........01.75 
9.50-9.75 
East, Fey., 14 02... 8021.90 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% ..............5.90-6.00 
| 


